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drawn up by Abbot Felbiger. The fulfillment of such
decrees was, however, stubbornly opposed by many
teachers, who could not meet the new requirements; by
farmers, who objected to the loss of their children's time ;
and by nobles, who feared the discontent and uprising
, of the peasants, in case they were educated. The execu-
tion of the regulations was still in the power of the clergy,
and for some time it proved but little more than a pious
wish. But ^after 1771 the educational work of Frederick
was substantially aided by the appointment of Zedlitz
as his director of education. Through this great minister
village schools were strengthened and enriched, a regular
normal school (Seminar') was opened at Halberstadt
(1778), and the old spirit of humanism was revived in
secondary education.
A year after Frederick's death Zedlitz succeeded, even
under the reactionary monarch, Frederick William II
(r. 1786-1797), in developing an Oberschulkolkgium,
or central school board, in place of the former church
consistories. However, while the organization was sup-
posed to be composed of educational experts and Zedlitz
was made chairman, the membership was mostly filled
from the clergy and the king refused to extend its juris-
diction to the higher schools. But, despite his reactionary
attitude, there was published in 1794 a General Code,
which declared unequivocally that "all schools and
universities are under the supervision of the state, and
are at all times subject to its examination and inspection.37
Teachers were, therefore, not to be chosen without the
consent of the state, and where their appointment was
not vested in particular persons, it was to be made by the
state. Teachers of all secondary schools were to be
regarded as state officials.